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Che Sacred Beart 


O font of grace, O Sacred Heart, 
Sweetest Jesus, Our Lord, 

Thy grace to us did all impart 
Sweet mercy’s boundless hoard, 

For unto death Thy burning love 
To us salvation gave, 

Unto the bliss of Heav’n above 
Our hearts Thy blood did lave. 


O font of grace, O Sacred Heart 
O loving Jesus, dear 
Our hearts to pierce with love's bright dart 
Not death didst even fear, 
For love of us Thy life didst give: 
O what a love is this! 
And all: that we poor sinners live 
With Thee in endless bliss. 


O font of grace, O Sacred Heart, 
O Jesus kind and meek, 

The peace Thou gave’st shall ne’er depart, 
Thy will in all we'll seek. 

Thy death our soul with grace bedewed, 
And now our hearts we raise 

With thanks and love for Thee imbued 
To sing Thee endless praise. 


Paul O. Balzer, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
THOSE DEAR OLD CHURCH BELLS 


Cc. D. MC ENNIRY, C. SS. R. 


“Oh, Father Casey!” cried the hostess, “I want you to see my 
‘Angelus.’ It is the most perfect copy of Millet’s masterpiece I have 
ever seen. I purchased it abroad. I know you will be delighted 
with it.” be 

“Really,” she continued, as Father Casey stood admiring the 
wonderful picture of those two lowly French peasants standing in 
the field with bowed heads reciting the Angelus, “it is such a beautiful 
custom—ringing all those dear old church bells three times a day, 
morning, noon, and night; to call the people to prayer. Though, 
of course,” she added with a little deprecatory laugh, “being a Protest- 
ant, I cannot approve of their adoring the Virgin.” 

“You mean, adoring the Blessed Virgin when we say the An- 
gelus?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“But—er—Mrs. Womersley, I don’t quite grasp your idea.” 

“Why, the Ave Maria! That is the prayer you say, is it not? 
! noticed in Italy, for instance, they do not even call it the ‘Angelus 
Bell,’ they call it the ‘Ave Maria Bell’.” 

“Oh, I see!” replied the priest. “And you say that you Protest- 
ants do not approve of the prayer: Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dom- 
inus tecum, etc., which is rendered in English: Hail Mary, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art thou amongst women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb?” 

“Yes, Father! But of course you understand how we feel about 
it!” evs 

“But,” he urged, “Protestants believe in the Bible, do they not?” 

“To be sure!” replied Mrs. Womersley. 

‘And they consider angels holy spirits who can do no wrong?” 

“Te.” 

“And they are convinced that whatever God commands must be 
right and good ?” 

“Yes.” 

“The prayer, Ave Maria, is found in the Bible: it was addressed 
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to the Blessed Virgin Mary by an angel: the angel was acting on 
a direct command of God. If, in spite of all this, Protestants say 
they cannot approve of the prayer, why, I can only say—pardon me— 
so much the worse for the Protestants!” cia 

“Of course, when you put it that way, it looks different,” said 
Mrs. Womersley. “It really is a beautiful practice. Some of the 
bells in those old European monasteries and cathedrals are so deep 
and mellow—so restful like!” 

“I greatly fear you would find some persons who would not 
agree with you as to that ‘restful’ feature. There is a Hard Shell 
Baptist just across the street from me who tried hard to get out an 
injunction to stop me from ringing the Angelus at six o’clock in the 
morning. It spoiled his night’s rest.” 

“And they say every bell has a name,” the good lady rattled on. 
“When you bless a bell, you give it the name of some saint, just 
as you give a saint’s name to a baby when you baptize it, don’t you? 
We climbed up into the belfry of the cathedral at Milan and Cologne 
and Lyons, and we saw that each bell had a name moulded upon it.” 

“And perhaps you also noticed the word ‘Pax’ or ‘Pace.’ That 
means ‘Peace.’ They were often called ‘Peace Bells,’ because the 
prayer was prescribed to obtain peace. By the way, if we were to 
do more praying and less talking to secure peace nowadays, we 
might have better results. Do you remember any of the names you 
saw on those old bells?” 

“Let me think. I have them all in my diary. There was St.— 
St. Michael, and St—O yes, St. Gabriel, we saw ever so many with 
St. Gabriel.” 

“St. Gabriel,” explained the priest,” is the name most frequently 
given to the bells used for ringing the Angelus. The reason is be- 
cause it is St. Gabriel, the Archangel, whom God sent to say to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, ‘Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee’.” 

“Now, isn’t that lovely! I should almost wish we had thet custom 
in our church. But you know we Protestants do not believe in those 
external things in religion. We worship God ‘in spirit and in truth,’ 
you know.” 

“Frankly, Mrs. Womersley, don’t you think we Catholics have 
good reason to know that you Protestants do not believe in external 
religious things, when we remember how you treated the external 
things in our churches and monasteries and cathedrals during the 
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period which you like to call the ‘reformation’? As for externals, we 
Catholics feel the need of them to remind us to worship God. Other- 
wise, we might forget God and think only of the things of this world. 
Perhaps Protestants are so spiritual-minded that they can keep God 
and the things of God continually in their thoughts without any ex- 
ternal helps.” 

“Oh, I see!’ was Mrs. Womersley’s rather non-committal answer. 

“By the way, Mrs. Womersley,’ said the priest a little later, “what 
do you consider the greatest event that ever took place in this world?” 

The good woman registered “deep thought” for a few moments, 
then suddenly flashed: 

“Magna Charta!” 

She had scarcely spoken when she remembered that these are days 
of one hundred percent Americanism and this puzzling priest with the 
Irish name might count her pro-English, accordingly she corrected: 

“Or the signing of the Declaration of Independence—or—or— 
the Arms Conference in Washington—or the Prohibition Amend- 
ment!” 

Horrors! Here she had gone and said the wrong thing again, 
for are not all Catholics in favor of whiskey? Finally she tried to 
back out of the tangle as gracefully as possible by adding demurely : 

“Really, Father Casey, I don’t know. What was it?” 

“Why, being a Christian, I firmly believe that all the events you 
have just mentioned are far surpassed in importance by the death of 
the Son of God upon the cross for the salvation of mankind, or by 
His birth in the Stable of Bethlehem. But, since both these events 
presuppose the Incarnation, I consider that the greatest and most 
important event in this world happened when God came down from 
heaven to become one of us, when He took upon Himself human 
flesh and became man in the pure womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
—in one word, the Incarnation.” 

“Oh, yes! to be sure! I wasn’t thinking—” 

“You remember how that event—the basic, the central fact of 
Christianity—is described in the Holy Bible. In St. Luke we read: 
‘The Angel Gabriel was sent from God .. . to a virgin espoused 
to a man whose name was Joseph of the House of David; and the 
virgin’s name was Mary. And the angel being come in, said to her: 
“Hail full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art thou amongst 
women . . . behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt 
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bring forth a son; and thou shalt call his name Jesus ... And Mary 
said: Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done unto me according 
to thy word.’ And in the Gospel of St. John we read: ‘And the 
word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, and we saw his glory, 
the glory as it were of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.’ I am sure, Mrs. Womersley, you have often read these 
passages.” 

“Oh, certainly! I always have my Testament with me, and I read 
it every day—well, not every day exactly, I am so much engaged, 
you know. But I read it very often—that is—sometimes.” 

“The event which St. Luke and St. John describe in these simple 
words,” continued the priest, “is the greatest event that ever oc- 
curred in this world; it is the supreme proof of how God loved us 
poor vile creatures of earth; it is the event which should be the con- 
stant object of our loving gratitude in this life and which will be 
the eternal object of our adoration and praise in the next. Three 
times a day the bells in every Catholic church throughout the world 
ring out to remind the faithful of this stupendous mystery of God’s 
love. When they hear the bells, they fall on their knees and repeat 
these words from Holy Scripture: ‘The angel of the Lord declared 
unto Mary. And she conceived of the Holy Ghost. Hail Mary, full 
of grace, the Lord is with thee . . . Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord. Be it done unto me according to thy word. Hat! Mary... 
And the Word was made flesh. And dwelt amongst us. Hail Mary 
. . . And then we remember that a human being, like one of our- 
selves, was chosen to be the Mother of God. We consider how much 
God, who gave us the command: ‘Honor thy father and thy mother,’ 
must love His own Mother,—how He, being God, is able to grant 
her every prayer, and how she, being one of us, is able to under- 
stand and appreciate our misery and our helplessness. And therefore 
we ask her to plead with Him for us, so that we lose none of the 
good things which He has promised to those that love Him. Hence 
we add: ‘Pray for us, O holy Mother of God. That we may be 
made worthy of the promises of Christ’.” 

Evidently Father Casey’s hearer was interested, for when he 
paused, she looked up expectantly, and seeing that he intended to 
explain no further, she said: 

“Father, that is not all. I have heard the Angelus recited. I 
never grasped the import of the words until you showed it so clearly. 
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But there is more to it still. There is a longer prayer at the end, if 
I mistake not.” 

“Yes,” returned the priest, gratified at her interest in the subject, 
“the Angelus, as I have just explained to you, is a prayer commem- 
orating the greatest event that ever happened in this world, the In- 
carnation, that is, God becoming man. But the time of ringing and 
reciting the Angelus is chosen in commemoration of three of the 
greatest events that ever happened in this world, namely, the Incarna- 
tion, the Passion, and the Resurrection. We know that the Resurrec- 
tion took place in the early morning at sunrise; we know too that 
Our Lord was nailed to the cross at noon; and tradition says that 
while Mary was kneeling in her little room reciting her evening 
prayers at sunset, Gabriel appeared to her with his wonderful mes- 
sage. She accepted the mission he announced to her, the Holy Ghost 
overshadowed her, she conceived in her womb the Son of God, and 
thus the Incarnation took place. Thus the Angelus Bell is rung in 
the morning to commemorate the Resurrection, at noon to commem- 
orate the Passion, in the evening to commemorate the Incarnation. 
Hence a prayer is added which makes mention of these three events 
and the bearing they have upon our eternal destiny: ‘Pour forth, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy grace into our hearts, that we to whom 
the Incarnation of thy Son was made known by the message of an 
angel, may by His Passion and Death be brought to the glory of His 
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Resurrection’. 


“T thank you, Father Casey, for your patience in explaining all this 
to me. Truly, the ringing and the reciting of the Angelus, morning, 
noon, and night, is a wondrously beautiful profession of Christian 
faith !” 

“There now, Mrs. Womersley, you began by saying the Angelus is 
adoration of the Virgin—which would be nothing short of rank idol- 
atry—and you end by proclaiming that it is a wondrously beautiful 
profession of Christian faith!” 

“Pardon me, Father Casey. My mistake was due to ignorance.” 

“So too, my dear lady, are all. the other misstatements regarding 
approved Catholic devotions. When can we hope that you Protest- 
ants will investigate before you misjudge us!” 

“Please, Father Casey, just one more question. In Italy, why do 
they toll the bell one hour after the Angelus?” 

“To remind the faithful, just as the shades of night are gathering 
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around them, to think of their dear departed and to breathe a prayer 
for the repose of their souls—a ‘De Profundis’,” 


Father Casey had almost reached his home when the deep toned 
Angelus Bell of St. Mary’s rang out its call to prayer. As he walked 
quietly along, he murmured: ‘Angelus Domini nuntiavit Mariae— 
The angel of the Lord declared unto Mary ...’ At the same time 
he noticed two good women of the parish exchanging news items over 
a back fence. Evidently they were paying no more attention to the 
bell than if it were a trolley car gong. 


“Truly,” said Father Casey to himself, ‘the Angelus is a beautiful 
devotion. What a shame that so many of my people disregard it! 
Some of them are as bad as the inhabitants of that little macaroni 
manufacturing village on the Gulf of Naples who thought the An- 
gelus Bell was rung to remind them to carry in the macaroni for the 
night.” And then, for some reason, he struck his breast and said: 
“Mea culpa!” 


WHY WE HAVE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 





Naturally, to educate our children; and our Catholic schools are 
doing that in a way that justifies our trust in them and has more than 
once elicited the praise of theres. 


Our stand in regard to parochial schools, so often misunderstood 
by some and made the matter of bitter but wholly fanciful criticism, 
is very well stated in the following words by Brother Leo, of St. 
Mary’s College, Oakland, California. 

They tell a story of two men, good citizens and neighbors, who 
walked down the street on shopping bent. “Here is the place,” said 
Neighbor Smith, presently, pausing at a plumber’s door. “I always 
deal with Robinson. Aren’t you coming in?” But Neighbor Brown 
shook his head. “No,” he said. “I’m going down to Johnson’s.”’ 


Whereupon Neighbor Smith waxed indignant. He said he rather 
disapproved of the conceit of some people he might name. He said 
that some men were not happy unless they did the unusual, the spec- 
tacular thing. He said that Robinson, the plumber, was a personal 
friend of his and that the failure of Brown to patronize Robinson, he, 
Smith, regarded as a personal insult. And so on. 
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It was some time before Neighbor Brown could get in a word of 
explanation, but finally said: “I fear you don’t quite understand. I 
have absolutely nothing against you or your friend Robinson. But I 
have been brought up under the impression that this is a free country 
and I feel at liberty to patronize whom I please. But you miss my 
point entirely. Robinson is a plumber: Johnson keeps a grocery store. 
Why should I go to Robinson? I don’t want a pump handle or a 


set of door knobs. I’m looking for a sack of flour and a package of 
breakfast food.” 


There, in almost ludicrous crudity, we have the raison d’etre of 
the Catholic educational system. In the first place, the constitution of 
the United States bestows upon its citizens freedom of choice re- 
garding the means of educating their children; and if a number of 
those citizens elect to maintain at their own expense, a system of 
schools distinct from the public schools, it is manifestly within their 
rights as free men in a free land. And, secondly, if they discover 
that the public schools do not teach certain things which they feel 
their children ought to know, and that the Catholic schools exist pre- 
cisely to teach those very things, then they are acting, not only within 
their rights, but in accordance with their duties, when they send their 
children to the Catholic schools. 


Nor can their conduct be interpreted as a manifestation of hostility 
toward the public schools or the friends of the public schools. The 
good money of the Catholic citizen goes to support the public school 
in the same proportion as the good money of the Protestant, the athe- 
ist and the Jew. The Catholic citizen may at times, perhaps, question 
the justice of his being obliged to contribute to the support of a school 
system from which his children derive no direct benefit, but he pays 
his taxes just the same. And there, even under the letter of the law, 
his obligation ends. In a country where it is a piece of practical 
philosophy that “money talks,” he is justified in asserting that he does 
as much toward the maintenance of the public school as does his more 
enthusiastic neighbor. He goes even farther than that. In many re- 
spects he admires the public schools; he wished them well; he hopes 
that they may become daily more and more efficient. But he regrets 
that circumstances over which he has no control render the public 
schools inadequate to the educational demands of his children. 
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The Last Rose 


THE ROMANCE of an OLD MAID 


J. W. BRENNAN, C. SS. R. 


To herself, Mary Murphy was just a plain little woman with a 
plain Irish name, living in a plain little town on the Iron Mt. division 
of the Missouri Pacific R. R. The town boasted, whenever it had 
listeners, of fifteen stores, not counting the two saloons which had 
been forced out of business by Prohibition, or the little ice-cream 
parlor opposite the Catholic church. It was now six years since the 
townsfolk had begun to stare at the neatly decorated showwindow, 
which had been boarded up since the death of its former owner, John 
Murphy. John had left it to his niece, Mary. She in turn, being the 
only member of her family left at home, had sold the homestead, 
divided the proceeds between her brothers and sisters, and taken pos- 
session of her inheritance. Mary had taste, which presupposes origin- 
ality, and gives rise to variety, “the spice of life.” The daily arrange- 
ment of the little store provided an enduring topic of conversation 
for the people and a weekly item for the Devlin County Gazette. 
It also drew the attention of the enquiring to the personal history of 
the owner. And when as time went on, and they found their curiosity 
unsatisfied, they came to the conclusion, almost unanimously, that 
Miss Mary Murphy was just a stuck-up old maid. Unsated curiosity 
dies hard. 


But there were exceptions. Father Ross, the pastor of St. 
Joseph’s who lived in Devlin and came to say Mass in Elmwood 
twice a month, soon discovered who it was that could be relied on 
to keep the church and altar in order during his absence. He knew 
Mary’s story, but he did not hear the gossip, and so never broke his 
silence. And Dr. Jamison, who lost his wife during the flu epidemic, 
never forgot the brave woman, who had fought the grim battle by 
his side, whose careful nursing rather than his own skill had saved 
his three little children from their mother’s fate. A simple, white 
tombstone in the parish cemetery was the enduring seal of their 
struggle and their friendship. 


The doctor, being a practical man, showed his gratitude in practical 
ways. He patronized Miss Murphy’s store whenever it was possible to 
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do so, even though at times he knew he could get the same articles 
in “the City” for a lower price. As a result, the fashionable set of 
Elmwood in the shape, corpulent but dignified, of Mrs. Smythe, a 
* wealthy widow, gradually disclosed a strong penchant for the little 
store near the church, and soon it was quite the vogue. Mrs. Smythe 
was affectionately inclined toward the Doctor. 

Miss Murphy, with good common sense, had noted the inflowing 
business tide and had increased her stock till it included everything 
in the line of small articles that families need. Among other things, 
she always had a stock of sterilized cotton for the Doctor. 

One morning in April, on starting out on an urgent call, he noticed 
that his supply of that ordinary but very necessary commodity was 
low and stopped at the store to replenish it. The little bell over the 
door rang out its warning in vain. The Doctor drummed with a coin 
on the counter ; but there was no response. Walking to the rear of the 
store rather impatiently, he surprised the proprietress in the act of 
reading a letter. 

“Good morning, Miss Murphy,” he remarked irritably; “is this 
store open for business?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Dr. Jamison;” she replied as she looked 
up from the letter. She was smiling, yet there were traces of tears 
in her eyes. “I am so glad you came. I have received the most 
wonderful news,—” 

“Well, I am on a very urgent case this morning, Mary,” he 
answered dryly, “so if you could get me some of that medical cotton 
and tell me the news at the same time—” 

“Oh, goodness me, how thoughtless!” She ran over to a glass- 
covered shelf, at the same time flinging over her shoulder the good 
news. “My brother is coming Saturday!” 

“Your brother!” exclaimed the Doctor as he placed a bili on the 
counter. He was surprised to learn that she had a brother. ‘That is 
good news indeed. Let me know when he arrives; I shall be glad to 
meet him. My car and myself will be at his disposal.” 

“He is coming on the evening train,” she told him at the same 
time counting out his change. 

“All right, Mary, we'll be there to meet him,—if nothing turns 
up to spoil the plan. You know what conditions attend a Doctor’s 
plans.” 

“Doctor Jamison, you are so good!” Her tone rang with sincerity. 
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“Tut, tut ; nonsense,” he growled as he hurried out to his car. 

It was a long drive to the home of his patient and a beautiful 
one. But the variegated hill scenery was too familiar to interest 
him, and the regular hum of the motor lulled him into a reverie. 
The road took him past the cemetery, with the one familiar shaft 
gleaming brightly in the morning sunlight. He never passed it without 
recalling that last bitter, heartrending struggle, his losing struggle with 
disease and death. He remembered too, the solitary friend who had 
aided him, patiently and faithfully to the end. The remembrance this 
morning brought a blush of mortification to his face as he also re- 
called his ungracious tone. 

The road swerved along the side of a hill, and off in the distance 
he could see his home nestling among the trees in the valley. He 
thought of the three children now getting their beauty sleep beneath 
its roof, and for the hundredth or the thousandth time he asked him- 
self, “What is to become of them?’ His own family had disowned 
him when he had entered the Church at his marriage; he could not 
ask them to help him; and he would not if he could. His wife’s 
family lived in California. He did not care to move from his well- 
established practise if he could help it. And so far he had been 
unable to get a nurse from the city to brave the ennui of continuous 
existence in a country town. 

Then for the first time that morning he chuckled; the chuckle 
developed into a laugh. He remembered a whisper of gossip that 
had reached his ears. So Mrs. Smythe was setting her cap for him. 
Mrs. Smythe, who after ten years of connubial bliss, had dutifully 
mourned her late lamented lord according to the latest styles—and 
now lavished her wealth of affection on a hideous poodle. That was 
good! He and his three darlings would have the honor of sharing that 
priceless affection. 

“Some affection!” he muttered, then swung his car almost into 
the hill to avoid an auto speeding in the opposite direction. “Con- 
founded bootleggers!’’ he exclaimed grimly as he regained the road. 
He knew them. They were spreading their poison all through the re- 
gion, ruining young men by the score. “I wish we had a priest here,” 
he thought, “things would be different.” Then as he turned into a 
farmyard, the thought of Mrs. Smythe returned putting him in good 
humor again. No, he was not in the marriage market,—just yet. 

Three hours later, he arrived home in a jubilant mood. The case 
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had been more trying to his patience than to his skill, and he was 
glad that he had been in good humor. Mentally, he thanked Mrs. 
Smythe and the gossips. He picked up the Devlin Gazette, scanned 
its clumsy headings hurriedly, noting only a brief anouncement that 
Elmwood was to have a new pastor. Then he turned to his mail. 
A letter from Father Ross claimed his attention. He whistled when 
he read it. 

A gentle tugging at his coat-sleeve interrupted him. Glancing 
down, he found his daughter Lucy with her face tear-stained peering 
up at him. Lucy was six years old. 

“Why, what’s up now? You've been crying, Lucy. Been lonesome 
while I was away?” 

“N—no, she answered, “‘but you looked awf'ly cross, an’ you didn’t 
say nothin’ an’ you didn’t kiss me.” 

He picked her up and placed her on his knee. His morning temper 
was following him like a Nemesis. “And you didn’t have any break- 
fast, I suppose; and our wonderful housekeeper took advantage of 
my absence to enjoy some extra sleep,’’ he continued. She nodded her 
head gravely. 

He heard a sound from the kitchen and nodded. Anna, the queen 
of the scullery had dropped a pan to let him know that she was ‘“‘on 
the job.” 

“Well, Lucy, it is rather early for you, but we will soon have 
a bite or two. Now look; see those scrawls on that paper. Do you 
know what they say? They say that we are going to have a priest 
of our own and that he is coming Saturday and that his name is 
Father Murphy.” 

“Oh, daddy, that is Mary’s name, too.” 

“Why so it is, so it is.” He began to muse on the coincidence and 
in the meantime Lucy slipped from his knee and ran upstairs to break 
the good news to the other two,—that daddy was feeling glad again. 

Later in the morning, a telephone call came from Mrs. Smythe. 
She, too, had seen the paper, but her more observant gaze had noted 
another item on the last page, squeezed in between two advertisements 
for a patent corn-cure, which stated that the new pastor was coming 
to the Catholic church of Elmwood. It failed to give his name. 
Since this was Thursday and he was due to arrive Saturday, she 
proposed to organize an altar society to arrange the church for his 
reception. She valued the Doctor’s experience, what would he sug- 
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gest? He thought it a good idea, provided the arrangement was only 
temporary. The new priest might have ideas of his own, you know. 

The upshot of the matter was that the rural telephone exchange 
had an unprecedented number of calls that day and the evening saw 
the representative Catholics of Elmwood, or the feminine members 
thereof, assembled at a euchre and lunch at Mrs. Smythe’s home, 
which celebration was followed by an enthusiastic business meeting. 
Plans were made for work on the decoration of the church the fol- 
lowing day and Saturday. Miss Murphy, being a stuck-up old maid, 
had not been invited. She spent that evening alternately reading her 
letter and preparing some new altar linens. 

Ever since his wife’s death, Dr. Jamison, with the fervor so often 
found in converts, particularly those who have had difficulty in enter- 
ing the Church, had never omitted the daily recitation of the rosary. 
More than that he loved to say it in the quiet of the beautiful little 
church. His Anglican co-religionists had called his conversion ‘“tem- 
peramental.” Perhaps it was; the Doctor didn’t care a rap. 


Saturday morning, on returning from a night visit, the Doctor 
slipped into church expecting to find the usual silence and repose. 
It was in a turmoil. A bevy of women were carrying candles and 
flowers to and fro, arranging them, disarranging them, rearranging 
them; while from a vantage point in the center aisle, Mrs. Smythe, 
clad in a natty walking suit, and with her hair coiled girlishly beneath 
a drooping Gainsborough hat, directed operations with a demeanor 
nothing short of regal. Everything went well till near the end. From 
time to time, Mrs. Smythe had noticed the women consulting Miss 
Murphy on various details and it had piqued her. 

“We will now have the altar-linen,” she announced finally in her 
high, imperious tone. 

Miss Murphy quietly walked out toward the altar with her arms 
full of the snowy folds. Mrs. Smythe strode up the steps into the 
sanctuary. She had noticed the doctor in the rear of the church and 
did not wish to leave a bad impression on him. She beckoned Miss 
Murphy to the sacristy. 

The signal went unnoticed. Some of the women giggled; their 
nerves had been tried severely by the badgering of their self-appointed 
directress, and they were perfectly willing to see Mrs. Smythe taken 
down a peg or two. 

From her pile of snowy linen, Miss Murphy drew two long, 
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plain strips and placed them on the altar-table. Then, while Mrs. 
Smythe waxed more and more angry in the sacristy, she unfolded the 
top cloth, a magnificent specimen of needlework and laundering, which 
drew murmurs of admiration from her associates. Stepping back to 
view the effect, she pursed her lips as she noted the mass of unre- 
lieved green. Then she went into the sacristy. 

Mrs. Smythe was awaiting her, her face livid with anger and 
chagrin. 

“What do you mean by this, you—” 

Mary walked past her unheeding. Mrs. Smythe now thoroughly 
aroused even to the point of losing her wonted prudence, followed 
her to a little hot-house that Mary had had erected in the garden. 

“What do you mean by this?” she queried again, as she saw Mary 
selecting her choicest white flowers. 


“T am attending to my own business, Mrs. Smythe,” came in crisp 
tones. 

“Why, you, you miserable old maid,—.” Mary sprang to her feet. 

“Now you are speaking plainly. Last night you called me the 
last rose of summer.” 


“So I did, ha, ha; ‘left blooming alone.’ So you heard that :— 
telephone eavesdropper, eh?” 

“No!” The tone was emphatic. “I had been trying to get the 
other party for half an hour, and the fourth or fifth time when I 
called, I heard part of the conversation. It was your voice. There 
was no mistaking it; it is the only one of its kind.” 

“Ha, ha; the last rose,—of summer,—and blooming alone; quite 
apt,—apropos, don’t you think, Miss Murphy?” emphasizing the Miss. 
She tried to be sarcastic, and her shot went home. 

Mary dropped the flowers she had in her hand and rose to her 
full height. 

“Let me tell you one thing, Mrs. Smythe. If I am just plain 
Miss today, it is my own doing. I had my chances, plenty of them. 
But I had a more important duty, if you can conceive what that means. 
I gave my youth and my best years, and all that they meant to me, 
all the dreams and their fulfillment that any girl might have, to take 
the place of my dead parents, and bring up my brother in the way that 
God seemed to wish him brought up. I gave my life that he might 
give his life to God and the service of his fellowmen. And I am not 
alone; there are hundreds like me, old maids, last roses, if you will. 
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And my sacrifice has received its reward; my brother is now a priest, 
—and he is coming here,—next Saturday !” 

She gathered her flowers and hurried across the street to her 
store, too proud to let her enemy see the tears springing into her 
eyes. Mrs. Smythe followed slowly, crushed. As she approached her 
car she noticed another one near it. It bore a doctor’s signal. She drove 
hurriedly away. A few minutes later, the Doctor came out and started 
to cross the street, changed his mind and he too drove off. Three 
individuals did a lot of thinking that day. 

Saturday evening found the Doctor and Mary waiting for the 
evening train, which true to form, was half an hour late. But their 
wait was rewarded in the shape of the stalwart young priest, now 
tired and begrimed by the long, tedious journey. 

It was only about a half mile to Mary’s store, but most of the 
distance was through unlighted streets. They were too busy exchang- 
ing questions and answers to notice that when the Doctor turned off 
Main Street, a shrill whistle rang out in the silence and was echoed in 
the distance. 

Two blocks further, where the road was particularly dark, two 
men were waiting in an automobile with the lights dark. As the 
Doctor’s car approached, they turned on their lights, and he found the 
road effectively blocked. As he slowed up to investigate, a stranger 
jumped on the running board and held a revolver to his head. 

Both the Doctor and the priest were forced to alight holding their 
hands above their heads. Mary, who was sitting in the rear seat, 
had not been noticed, and remained quiet. While one ruffian kept the 
men covered, his partner searched their pockets. When this had 
been completed to their satisfaction, they ordered the Doctor to get 
into the car and go. . 

“But how about my companion,” he demanded. Both of the 
bandits were now facing the Doctor, though the one still had Father 
Murphy covered with his automatic. Neither saw the rear curtain 
of the Doctor’s machine slowly slip aside. 

“We'll take care of ’im. We don’t want no ministers snooping 
around here and snitching on us to the cops.” Then the Doctor recog- 
nized them as the fellows he had met on the road some days before. 
The fellow went on to curse the ministers in general and one in “the 
city” in particular, who had caused some costly raids. 

“Come on, doc,” commanded he with the artillery, “shake a leg.” 
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When Mary heard of her brother’s danger, the fear that had pos- 
sessed her fled. Trembling with anxiety lest she should fail, she re- 
solved to use a trick a friendly policeman had taught her years before. 
Her brother saw her and made a motion toward her as though to pre- 
vent her. It was misunderstood and the gun turned directly toward 
the priest. 

“Easy, reverend spotter. We don’t intend to take no chances.” 

He hardly had the words out of his mouth, when he felt his hand 
knocked up. The revolver went off harmlessly, but the terrific report 
in the dead stillness of the night drew a piercing scream from Mary. 
Before the bandit could recover from this surprise, Father Murphy 
had put all his weight behind one hearty punch that connected squarely 
with the fellow’s chin. He went down in a heap. His companion, 
too, had been taken aback by the scream; the Doctor settled him. 
Then for the first time in her very energetic life, Mary Murphy 
fainted. 

It was late that night when the Doctor threw the night-catch on 
his door, turned out the hall-light and flung himself wearily into his 
office chair. Usually he reserved these precious minutes between 
work and sleep for the perusal of the latest medical periodicals or a 
little study on some puzzling case that may have turned up during the 
day. Tonight his books and pamphlets remained unopened. He took 
up the photograph of his wife that stood on his desk. It had been 
to him a constant reminder of the treasure he had lost and also of the 
ideals she had always set before him. Many a time when he had 
doubted about the justice of a course of action, he had asked himself, 
“What would she have me do?” The answer invariably pointed 
aright. Sentimental? Possibly; the Doctor was human. And tonight 
he was more thoughtful than usual. 


The light patter of little feet sounded on the stairway. He heeded 


it not. A little, white clad figure seized his outstretched arm and 
clambered up into his lap. 


“What is this,—my little sunflower—up so late! How come?” 


She did not answer, but peered curiously up into his face. She 
pursed her lips and shook her head disapprovingly. “Papa, you look 
awf'ly tired. You should go to bed.” 

He laughed, a laugh that relieved him much. “And did my little 
guardian stay up to tell me this?” 
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“No papa, but you weren’t here to help me say my prayers, an’ 
’sides, I couldn’t kiss you good night.” 

“Oh, so that is it. Well, little fairy, let’s start with the prayers.”’ 
She slipped to the floor, and with her tousled head resting in her 
folded hands on his knee, labored through the Hail Mary and then 
through her list of blessings. 

“—an’ God bless Mama and God bless Papa.” He leaned over 
and prompted her. “And pray God to bless the brave woman who 
saved papa and our new pastor from robbers this evening.” 

“Q-o-oh, daddy; who was she?” She stared up at him with 
big, solemn eyes. “It was Miss Murphy,” he answered simply. 

““Daddy, I love her,” and Lucy meant it. 

“So do I, Lucy.” He bent over and kissed her. “Now skip off 
to bed. Remember, the early bird catches the worm.” 

“But daddy, I don’t want no worms!” He heard her laughing all 
the way to her room upstairs. 

The admission he had just made startled him, although he had 
thought about it often lately. He had known Mary Murphy for years, 
had always admired her simplicity of manner and her unswerving 
fidelity to duty, and yet had never seen the real character of the 
woman. He had taken her as he had taken the town and everything 
in it, as a matter of course. But the events of yesterday and that 
evening had opened his eyes. He looked at the photograph on his 
desk; the old query rose to his mind again and again; the answer 
was ever the same. “I'll do it,” he muttered half aloud, “if she is 
willing to make the sacrifice.” 

That summer was a busy one in Elmwood. A new energy seemed 
to have seized the parish. In the autumn Fr. Murphy held the first 
social gathering, a “get-together” party for the whole parish—Young 
and old, they all came, in Fords and farm-wagons and on foot. The 
“elite” came in her Chalmers. It was well on in the evening before 
Mrs. Smythe could reach her objective, the Doctor. Her greetings 
were effusive though gracious. 

“Don’t you know, Doctor, we missed you so much while you were 
away during the summer.” His answers were vague. He was becom- 
ing absent minded, she thought, and needed the care of a wife. While 
she regaled him with a glowing account of her latest motor trip to 
beautiful Arcadia, there came a sudden lull in the general conversation 
followed by more buzzing voices than before. The Doctor looked 
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over her shoulder toward the door, smiled, and then even he gasped. 
She was too much engrossed with her subject to notice. 

Mary had promised to surprise him, but he was not prepared 
for this. She was wearing a neat suit of white for the weather was 
still quite warm. In her arms, Baby Mary was wondering, finger 
in mouth, just what the whole affair was about. Helen, aged three, 
had a tight hold on her skirt. She seemed to enjoy the novelty of 
being part of the center of attraction. Meanwhile, Lucy was running 
around in advance trying to locate her father. Father Murphy met 
her and pointed him out. At the sight of his outstretched arm, the 
people opened a lane to where the Doctor was standing, conversing 
with Mrs. Smythe. She had been talking about the new rectory and 
had remarked, “I suppose his sister will be the housekeeper,—” when 
she saw the Doctor hold out his arms. In a moment Lucy was in 
them. Mrs. Smythe swung around. When she saw the despised Mary 
Murphy with the two children, she turned pale. 

“Just in time,” exclaimed the Doctor. ‘‘Mrs. Smythe, I want you 
to meet—” 

“What,—that old—” 

“Mrs. Smythe,—my wife.” 





THE BLEAK END 





“All my reading and my little philosophy that I may have built 
up for myself came to nought.” 

These were the words which a girl wrote when she attempted 
suicide in Chicago recently. She was an artist’s model. She had met 
a young man. She excused all her actions with him by appealing to 
the old saying, with which modern sentimentalism sends thousands of 
girls to ruin: “I am a young girl who loved not wisely but too well.” 
And when she felt her love unrequited she took poison. All her 
reading and philosophy came to nothing. 

That is the result of modern materialism. There is nothing bet- 


ter, nothing higher to live for. Only live out your desires! And after 
that? 


Representative Frank W. Mondell, Republican leader in the House 

of Representatives, declared that the Sterling-Towner Bill, contem- 

‘plating the creation of a Department of Education with a Secretary in 

the President’s cabinet, is not likely to come up for consideration in the 
present session. 
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The Paths of Light 
ELIZABETH A. SETON: CONVERT 


AUG. T. ZELLER, C. SS. R. 


When the night seemed darkest, dawn was at hand. As our Lord 


once came to the Apostles amid the storms of Lake Tiberias, so He 


came to Mrs. Seton. It was upon the death of her husband that Mrs. 
Seton began to ascend the steps to the Church. 

It was not by controversy or by discussion or by talk that her 
conversion came about; although the final step was not taken without 
serious reflection and inquiry. It was rather by the example of her 
Catholic friends—the noble example of a practical and devout Cath- 
olic life in a Catholic home—that she gained a glimpse into the true 
faith. 


THE VITAL QUESTION 


The first impulse came when, one day, of her own accord, she put 
to her friend Mr. Filicchi some questions on differences of religion 
He replied that, as a business man, he knew there could be only one 
correct answer to a sum of figures in his books. So there could be 
only one true religion and one true faith. 

“Oh my, sir,” replied Mrs. Seton, “if there is but one faith, and 
nobody pleases God without it, where are all the good people who die 
out of it?” 

“T don’t know,” answered her friend; “that depends on what light 
of faith they had received, but I know where people go, who can know 
the right faith, if they pray and inquire for it, yet do neither.” 

“Much as to say, sir,’ said Mrs. Seton laughing, “you want me to 
pray and inquire and be of your faith?’ 

“Pray and inquire,” he responded, “that is all I ask you.” 

These words struck her and she prayed daily for divine light, 
repeating in the words of Alexander Pope: 

“Tf I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find the better way.” 
This was the first grace. 
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THE HIDDEN GOD 


The second grace came in a very strange way—one might say by 
opposites,—having come to her through an attempted insult to the Real 
Presence. 


On entering a Catholic church she always felt a peculiar awe that 
she never experienced in any Protestant place of worship. It was 
as if she had touched the hem of Our Lord’s garment and “virtue 
went out from Him” as in the Gospel days. 


Having accompanied her friends, the Filicchi’s to a church one day, 
they were invited to hear Mass in the chapel. A young Englishman, 
a non-Catholic, was also present at the service, and just at the moment 
of the elevation, he turned to Mrs. Seton with the observation: 

“This is what they call the Real Presence.” 


It brought to her mind the words of St. Paul: “Whoso eateth this 
bread or drinketh the chalice of the Lord unworthily, is gailty of the 
body and blood of the Lord. Let a man prove himself therefore, 
and so let him eat of this bread and drink of this chalice. For he who 
eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh judgment unto 
himself: not discerning the body of the Lord.” She was struck by 
the force of it. And mentally she compared this man’s flippancy with 
the deep spirit of adoration around her. 


“My very heart,” she says, “trembled with pain and sorrow for his 
unfeeling interruption of their sacred adoration; for all around was 
dead silence, and many were prostrated. Involuntarily I bent from 
him to the pavement, and thought secretly on the words of St. Paul, 
with starting tears: ‘they discern not the Lord’s body’; and the next 
thought was: how should they eat and drink their own judgment for 
not discerning it, if indeed it is not there? And how did He breathe 
my soul into me? -And how, and how a hundred other things I know 
nothing about? I am a mother; so the mother’s thought came to me 
also: How was my God a little Babe in the first stage of His mortal 
existence in Mary? But I lost these thoughts in my babes at home, 
which I daily longed for more and. more.” 


This sense of the Real Presence remained with her always. Later 
on, even when troubled by her non-Catholic friends who tried to keep 
her from following her convictions into the Church, she gives evidence 
of it in the most surprising way. For instance, she writes to Mrs. 
Filicchi: 
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“Your Antonio would not have been well-pleased to see me in 
St. Paul’s (Protestant Episcopal) Church today; but peace, and per- 
suasion about proprieties and so on, over-prevailed. Yet I got in a 
side pew, which turned my face toward the Catholic church in the 
next street, and found myself twenty times speaking to the Blessed 
Sacrament there, instead of looking at the naked altar where I was, 
or minding the routine of prayers.” 

And again she writes in a letter to one of her friends, during the 
days of her sojourn in Italy: 


“How happy would we be if we believed what these dear souls 
believe—that they possess God in the Sacrament, and that he remains 
in their churches, and is carried to them when they are sick! Oh my! 
when they carry the Blessed Sacrament under my window, while I feel 
the full loneliness and sadness of my case, I cannot stop the tears of 
thought. My God! how happy I would be, even so far away from all 
so dear, if I could find You in the church as they do! How many 
things I would say to you of the sorrows of my heart and the sins of 
my life. The other day, in a moment of excessive distress, I fell on 
my knees without thinking when the Blessed Sacrament passed by 
and cried in agony to God to bless me, if He was there; that my whole 
soul desired only Him.” 


This vivid realization of Our Lord’s Presence in the Blessed Sac- 


rament was one of the most striking traits and greatest consolations 
of her whole life after conversion. 


MARY’S TOUCH 

At the next step Our Lady seemed to take Mrs. Seton’s hand in 
her own to guide her henceforth. It came about through one of those 
apparently little accidents, which God at times makes the key to the 
treasury of His graces. 

Mrs. Seton chanced one day to pick up a Catholic prayer-book 
lying on the table in the Filicchi home and, opening it casually, struck 
upon that beautiful prayer to Our Lady written by St. Bernard, which 
- we call the “Memorare”: “Remember, O most gracious Virgin Mary, 
that never was it known that anyone who fled to thy protection was 
left unaided ...... ” She describes her emotions in her diary: 

“I said that prayer to her then, with such certainty that God would 
refuse nothing to His mother, and that she could not help loving and 
pitying the souls He died for, that I felt really I had a mother: which 
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you know my foolish heart so often lamented to have lost in early 
days. From the first remembrance of infancy, I have always looked 
in all the plays of childhood and wildness of youth, to the clouds for 
my mother; and at that moment it seemed as if I had found more 
than her, even in tenderness and pity of a mother. So I cried myself 
to sleep on her heart.” 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


Another little incident opened the door to more mysteries in the 
Church; gave her a glimpse of the deep meaning of the sacramentals. 
* can put it no better than in her own words, written to her sister 
Rebecca : 


“This evening, standing by the window, the moon shining full on 
Wilicchi’s countenance, he raised his eyes to heaven and showed me 
how to make the sign of the Cross. Dearest Rebecca, I was cold with 
the awful impression my first making it gave me. The sign of the 
Cross of Christ on me! Deepest thoughts came with it of I know not 
what earnest desires to be closely united with Him who died on it 
—of that Last Day when He is to bear it in triumph; and did you 
notice, my dear one, the letter T, with which the angel is to mark us 
on the forehead (Ezech. 9:4), is a cross? All the Catholic religion 
is full of those meanings, which interest me so.” 


THE FAITH IN PRACTICE 


Still another experience brought her a step nearer the Church. 
It was when Lent came around in that Catholic family with which 
she made her home for the time. She writes thus to her sister about 
it: 

“You may remember, when I asked Mr. Hobart (the preacher 
whose church she attended in New York), what was meant by fasting 
in our prayer-book,—as I found myself on Ash Wednesday morning 
saying so foolishly to God: ‘I turn to you in fasting, weeping, and 
mourning,’ and I had come to church with a hearty breakfast of buck- 
wheat-cakes and coffee, and full of life and spirits, with little thought 
of my sins,—you may remember: what he said about its being old 
customs, and so on. Well, the dear Mrs. Filicchi, who I am with, 
never eats, this season of Lent, till after the clock strikes three. Then 
the family assembles, and she says, she offers her weakness and pain 
of fasting for her sins, united with her Saviour’s sufferings. 
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“JT like that very much; but, what I like better, dearest Rebecca, 
—only think what a comfort,—they go to Mass here every morning. 
Ah, how often you and I used to give the sigh, and you would press 
your arm in mine of a Sunday evening and say: ‘No more until next 
Sunday !'—as we turned from the church door which was closed on 
us. Well, here they go to church at four in the morning, if they 
please! And you know how we were laughed at for running from 
one church to another, sacrament Sundays, that we might receive 
aS often as we could; well, here people that love God and lead a 
good, regular life, can go (though many do not do it—yet they can 
go) every day. 

“Oh my! I don’t know how anybody can have any trouble in this 
world who believes all that these dear souls believe. If I don’t believe 
it, it shall not be for want of praying. Why, they must be as happy 
as angels, almost.” 

FAREWELL, 

She was now to return to America, to her home, bereft of husband 
and father,—to her children. She could not leave without a last visit 
to the grave of her beloved husband. As she stood over it, the tears 
came to her eyes, and falling on her knees, she prayed for his soul— 
it was just natural to her. And it was only after she rose that she 
realized that again her heart had instinctively prompted her to love 
and perform another Catholic practice. 


In fact, she was by now so thoroughly convinced in mind and so 
deeply Catholic at heart, that, were it not for her departure, she 
would most certainly have been received into the Church. This de- 
layed her conversion; but she was no longer Protestant, and she did 
not go back to the Episcopalian Communion. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS AGAIN. 


When Mrs. Seton landed in America she found her sister on her 
death bed. This was her favorite sister, with whom she was wont to 
pray, frequent the church, and perform acts of charity to the poor. 
She felt the loss keenly and in her diary we find the following pathetic 
and beautiful words: 

“The home of plenty and comfort, the society of sisters united by 
prayer and divine affections, the evening hymns, the daily readings, 
the sunset contemplations, the service of holydays together, the kiss of 
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peace, the window’s visits,—all gone forever! And is poverty and sor- 
row the only exchange? My husband, my sister, my home, my com- 
forts,—poverty and sorrow! Well, with God’s blessing, you too shall 
be changed into dearest friends. To the world you show your out- 
ward garments, but through them you discover to my soul the palm 
of victory, the triumph of faith and the sweet footsteps of my Re- 
deemer, leading direct to His kingdom; then let me gently meet you, 
be received in your bosom, and be daily conducted by your counsels 
through the remainder of my destined journey. 

“T know that many divine graces accompany your faith, and change 
the stings of penance for ease of conscience, and the solitude of the 
desert for the society of the angels. The angels of God accompanied 
the faithful when the light of His truth only dawned in the world. 
And now that the day-spring from on high has visited and exalted our 
nature to a union with the Divinity, will these beneficent beings be less 
associated or delighted to dwell with the soul that is panting for heav- 
enly joys and longing to join in their eternal allelujahs? Oh, no! I 
will imagine them always surrounding me, and in every moment will 
sing with them: ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts! heaven and 
earth are full of thy glory!” 

But she once more had her children. This was great joy to her, 
though it brought to her the sharp memory of her husband’s death. 
With beautiful sentiments she writes: 

“Do I hold again my dear ones in my bosom? Has God restored 
all my treasure, even the little soul I have so long contemplated an 
angel in heaven? Nature cries out they are fatherless, but God himself 
replies: ‘I am the Father of the fatherless and the helper of the help- 
less.’ My God, well may I cling to thee, for whom have in heaven 
but thee, and whom upon earth beside thee? My heart and flesh 
fail, but thou art the strength of my heart and my portion forever.” 

As she stood by the bedside of her dying sister, she was forcibly 
struck by the empty resources of Protestantism and the superior ad- 
vantage of Catholicity, in soothing the last hours of life. She ex- 
presses her feelings in the following letter to Mrs. Felicchi: 

“The impressions of your example, and the different scenes I 
passed through in Leghorn, are far from being effaced from my 
mind,—which indeed could not, even in the most painful moments 
of attendance on my beloved Rebecca, help the strong comparison of 
a sick and dying bed in your happy country, where the poor sufferer 
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is soothed and strengthened at once by every help of religion—where 
the one you call the father of the soul attends and watches it in the 
weakness and trials of parting nature, with the same care you and I 
watch over our little infant’s body in its struggles and wants on its 
entrance into life. Dearest Rebecca, how many looks of silent distress 


have we exchanged about this last passage—this exchange of time for 
eternity !” 


OVER THE ROCKY WAY. 


When Mrs. Seton left Italy, she was so thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of the Catholic Church, that she wished to join at once. 
But her friend, Mr. Anthony Filicchi, persuaded her to wait a while 
—to instruct herself more fully (there were no priests or Catholics 
among her acquaintances) in the doctrines of the Church and for this 
purpose he gave her some books. 

Upon her arrival, naturally, it was at once perceived that she no 
longer openly professed Episcopalianism, and the secret soon came out 
that she was meditating entrance into the Catholic Church. At once 
her Protestant friends set about averting this “calamity.” She de- 
scribes her situation in a letter to a friend: 

“On arriving home (from Italy) I was assailed on the subject of 
religion by the clergy, who talked of Antichrist and idolatry, and urged 
objections in torrents, which, though not capable of changing the opin- 
ions I had adopted, have terrified me enough to keep me in a state of 
hesitation ; and I am thus in the hands of God, praying night and day 
for His divine light, which alone can direct me aright. I instruct my 
children in the Catholic religion, without taking any decided step; my 
heart is in that faith and it is my greatest comfort to station myself 
in imagination in a Catholic church.” 

Mr. Hobart especially, her former minister, began to ply her with 
questions, with objections against the Church, with books and with 
abuse of the Church. His words had special weight with her because 
of his controversial ability, his personality, and the high, almost af- 
fectionate esteem in which she had always been accustomed to hold 
him. 

A non-Catholic lawyer, a contemporary, thus describes Mr. Hobart: 

“The Church needs no abler representative; he has all the talents 
of a leader; he is the most parliamentary speaker I ever met with; 
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he is equally prompt, logical and practical; I never saw that man 
thrown off his guard.” 

He now came with all his eloquence and the appeal of former 
friendship to withdraw Mrs. Seton from conversion to Rome. It 
brought upon her a most pitiable ordeal of doubt and hesitation. So 
great indeed became the troubled condition of her mind that she al- 
most resolved, for her incapability of deciding, to remain where she 
was, indifferent of the outcome. 


(To be Continued.) 


PRACTICAL HONESTY 





There is hanging in our office, says the Extension Magazine for 
January, a little card which is a constant reminder of something that 
was said by an honest man to a boy of our acquaintance just thirty 
years ago. 

The boy had accepted his first job and was going to work for a 
merchant whose name might be McKinnon,—but as a matter of fact 
was not. The boy’s father called his son to him just before he left the 
house, and said: . 

“Son, you are going to work this morning; and although you are 
not going to draw a very large salary, yet you are to be paid for your 
time and your effort. You have accepted the offer which was made 
to you; which means that you have sold your time to Mr. McKinnon 
during his business hours. When anything is sold, it is no longer the 
property of the seller: so during business hours your time belongs to 
the man who bought it, and not to you. I know that I do not have 
to tell you that you must not steal from your master’s cash box. 
You know that that would be theft. Well, the time you have sold 
him is his property too, just as much as his money is his. If you 
waste it, you steal it. I want to remind you of that fact, and give 
you a lesson in practical honesty. If you remember it and carry it 
into practice, you are going to be a success. If you forget it or ne- 
glect it, you are going to be a failure.” 

This would be a good piece of advice for every boy or girl at 
school, and for every young man or woman at work. Someone is 
paying for your time. Use it well. 
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The Disillusionment of Uncle Stanhope 
CHAPTER XVI. THE FIGHT 
W. T. BOND, C. SS. R. 


Butterworth was smiling with the most extreme confidence. Any 
one could see that in his mind it was only a question of a few minutes, 
when his adversary, shorter and lighter than himself, would be at 
his mercy completely. But he was determined before it came to that, 
that like the cat playing with the mouse, he would delay the final 
catastrophe, until he had given Patrick all the punishment he had 
planned out. McGregor had a villainous grin on his phiz, as the two 
men stepped into the enclosure accompanied by Stanhope and Went- 
more. The two young men were splendid specimens of manhood, and 
all in all pretty evenly matched. Butterworth had the advantage in 
height, weight and reach, but Patrick made up for that in agility and 
training. Butterworth, it is true, was quite an athlete in his way, 
being pretty nearly all the time in the saddle, or a member of the prin- 
cipal golf and tennis club of the city, but, for all that, his muscles in 
comparison with those of Patrick were soft and flabby looking. And 
as for wind, there was no comparison. According to agreement, each 
man was carefully inspected by the second of the other, to assure 
themselves that neither carried any kind of concealed weapon. They 
wore white tennis shoes, and a tightly fitting loin cloth,—nothing else. 
Both were clean shaven and had a close hair-cut. 

A long rope, brought along by Uncle Stanhope, had been passed 
from tree to tree, forming a kind of natural arena. The ground was 
perfectly level, firm, but soft and covered with dried pine needles. 
’Twas an ideal spot for such an encounter, and the warm sunshine fil- 
tered through the leaves, making great splashes of silvery light on the 
otherwise sombre background. 

“Everything goes,” said Uncle Stanhope, “except biting. You may 
strike, kick, wrestle, butt, squeeze. There will be no regular rounds. 
The first one that cries ‘enough,’ is the loser. Then let that end it. 
Don’t carry any grudge or desire of revenge away from the ring.” 

“T wish to state,” said Patrick, “that I have no enmity or ill-will 
towards Mr. Butterworth. I freely forgive the injury he gave me, and 
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am willing to forget it. And I’m ready to shake hands with him 
right now, and let bye-gones be bye-gones.” 

“O cut out the hypocritical cant,” sneered Butterworth. “We didn’t 
come out here for that. Let’s get busy. It’s chilly standing here. I 
wish you seconds would stand outside of the rope.’ 

With one accord Uncle Stanhope and Wentmore stepped under the 
rope, and the fight was on. Butterworth was the aggressor from the 
start, advancing threateningly towards Patrick who retreated in a circle. 
In a few moments Butterworth made a savage rush, and aimed a tre- 
mendous blow at Patrick, but when it came, the smaller man was not 
there, and Butterworth rushed heavily against the rope. He came to 
the perpendicular panting heavily, but soon covered himself, and as if 
he had learned something from that first mistake, he advanced more 
cautiously, but none the less determinedly. He soon made another 
savage lunge at Patrick, who parried the blow with his left arm and 
delivered an open-handed slap on Butterworth’s left cheek, which 
sounded out clear and sharp in the silent woods. 

This only had the effect of infuriating the man. He rushed at 
Patrick like a wild bull again and again, only like Don Quixote, to 
find himself fighting windmills, while the little man, cool and collected, 
with an unvarying smile on his lips, dodged and ducked thus wearing 
his opponent out, and from time to time giving him a resounding 
whack with his open hand. 

“Why don’t you stand up and fight like a man,—you!” at last 
blurted out Butterworth. “This is not a foot race.’ 

“It’s all in the game,” responded Patrick. “Everything counts in 
a boxing bout.” 

At last the big fellow, goaded into madness, made a rush which 
Patrick couldn’t avoid, and he got a good solid blow on the upper 
arm, which made it tingle. And I’m free to say that if he had gotten 
that blow on the side of his head, it would have ended the fight then 
and there. Thus encouraged, Butterworth made another rush, but this 
time Patrick caught him just on the end of the chin and the big fellow 
went down in a heap. 

“Good boy!” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope. “Finish it up!” 

Patrick could have jumped upon the prostrate man and given him 
z terrible beating; and it wouldn’t have violated any rules, for every- 
thing went. But he stood calmly looking at his adversary, who picked 
himself up as quickly as he could and faced about again. But it 
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wasn’t the same Butterworth. He looked haggard and worried, and 
he was breathing heavily. McGregor scowled viciously, and the other 
men of Butterworth’s party looked anxious and whispered together. 
I think they all began to realize that Butterworth was completely at 
the mercy of the little man. 

Patrick held away to give Butterworth time to get his breath, of 
which little concession he availed himself. His one thought, I think, 
now was to get a good blow in upon Patrick’s head. As soon as he 
recovered his breath sufficiently, he began forcing the fighting again, 
but this time with more caution. He made one rush and for his 
pains got a good crack in the ribs. But nothing daunted, he kept 
coming, the little man dancing backward, always ready to meet any 
advance. 

They had been at it pretty close to an hour, and no very great 
damage had been done on either side. It looked as if it were going to 
be just a question of endurance. But Butterworth was getting im- 
patient. I think he had come to the conclusion that his only hope 
lay in coming to close quarters and crushing his opponent by sheer 
weight. Patrick, too, I think, had determined to bring matters to 
a crisis; so he gave and took blow after blow, but none very damag- 
ing. 

At last Butterworth thought he saw his opportunity. There was 
one spot where, on account of the location of the trees, the rope made 
a corner. Patrick had been gradually retreating towards the corner. 
Now he stood some few feet in front of it, the rope running on either 
side, and the big man right in front of him. 

“Now or never!” thought Butterworth, and he made a mighty 
rush, but Patrick dodged and ducked, and the big man went into the 
corner against the rope. As quick as lightning the little fellow turned, 
and then like the crack of a whip he landed on the big man’s back 
with catamount agility, running his hands under Butterworth’s arms, 
and clasping them around the back of his neck in a grip of steel. At 
the same time his legs wound around Butterworth’s body like the coils 
of the Laocoon. It was impossible for Butterworth to reach him, so 
he began frantically to butt backwards with his head. But that lasted 
only a moment for he felt his head forced forward upon his chest 
with a relentless pressure, like the weight of many tons. 

“Have you got enough?” said Patrick. “I don’t want to hurt you.” 

Butterworth answered nothing. Then a little more pressure, and 
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you could hear the bones of his neck crack. Butterworth was getting 
black in the face. He threw up his hands for he could no longer 
speak. 

“Ease up!” shouted Uncle Stanhope. Patrick released his pressure. 

“Enough! Enough!” panted Butterworth, when he had recovered 
his breath. 

Uncle Stanhope and Wentmore rushed over and each took charge 
of his man. 

“T congratulate you; you did it well!” said Uncle Stanhope, as he 
led him across the ring to Karl and Dr. Mudd. 

Butterworth was seated on a stump, and Dr. Bixby administered 
a cordial. 

“You’re not hurt,” he said, as he examined Butterworth. 

Just then there was a mighty cheer, and the woods were full of 
men coming from behind trees in every direction, running, jumping 
over fallen logs, shouting, whistling, calling to one another and cheer- 
ing like mad. Both men were soon surrounded by the men of their 
respective clubs, who had been given a tip by someone, and had come 
out uninvited to witness, clandestinely, the fight. Their autos were 
scattered here and there, and they themselves had crept up as near as 
they could, without attracting attention, and had been witnesses of the 
entire bout. The enthusiasm of the members of the “Turnverein” 
knew no bounds; but most of all the little Jap from the Common- 
wealth, Hamayata, who by some hook or crook, had smuggled himself 
into one of the autos. He fairly danced with joy and couldn’t stop 
laughing. 

“Me know very well,’ he cried, while he swung on to Patrick’s two 
hands, “me tell you!” 

“Yes,” said Patrick, his hands on the little Jap’s head, “Hamayata, 
you contributed a whole lot to the success of this day.” 

And when the members of the “Turnverein” had learned of the 
part the little Jap had played in the affair, he made a number of book- 
ings right there. 

Butterworth and his party disappeared immediately, and the others 
were not long following. The old woods had never heard such a 
variety. of sounds since the creation as they listened to when the vari- 
ous autos began cranking and tooting to find again the way out to the 
main road. Butterworth’s auto was the first to reach Pulaski, and 
having dropped the other occupants, it stopped about a block from the 
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“Commonwealth,” and McGregor and Butterworth walked the rest 
of the way not to attract attention. 

In a few minutes they were in their respective rooms, and then a 
tap at the connecting door, and McGregor opened to admit Butter- 
worth, who, having doffed his outer habiliments, strode in coatless and 
hatless, an angry scowl on his brow, and flung himself into a chair. 

“What do you know about that?” he demanded as he rolled his 
dark eyes over towards McGregor, who was just turning with the de- 
canter in his hand. “Who would think that little runt could do such a 
thing to me?” 

McGregor grinned. ‘“He’s a past-master in the art of wrestling 
and boxing,” he replied. “It is no discredit to you to be worsted by 
such a scientific man.” 

“But—the disgrace of it!” barked Butterworth. “I'll have to 
leave town. The very street gamins will be giving me the broad grin.” 
And he poured a half glass of whiskey down his throat. “I was aim- 
ing to give him a sockdolager side the head or neck. That would have 
fixed him. And that’s just where I hurt myself. Every time I missed 
him I almost jerked myself to pieces.” 

“The truth is, to be frank with you,” said the Scot, “what he did 
to you at the end of an hour, he could have done in five minutes or at 
any time. He’s a thoroughly trained boxer. His body is iron. No 
blow that you could strike would hurt him very much.” 

“© the devil, you say,” retorted Butterworth, flushing angrily, 
“T don’t believe it.” 

“That was the universal verdict,” replied McGregor. “Now I 
would advise you to stay away from here for a while. It'll soon be 
forgotten. Stay out at the ‘Hermitage’ and let’s get down to business. 
A few more trips like the last two will put you out of debt, and then 
we'll be coining money. Forget this fellow for the present.” 

“Yes,” jerked out Butterworth huskily, as he swallowed another 
glass of liquor; “for the Present. FOR THE PRESENT! But let 
me tell you, Scotchman, that the man doesn’t live that can humiliate 
Clarence Butterworth and get away with it. Our day of reckoning 
is still to come!” 

And he flung himself out of the room and was soon in a half 
drunken stupor, which lasted late into the next day. At ten o’clock 
he ordered breakfast to be brought up to his room, and by noon he 
was well on his way, on Sultan, to the “Hermitage.” 
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Patrick, Uncle Stanhope and his party returned to Pulaski early 
in the afternoon, and drove straight to the Turnverein Club Rooms, 
where Patrick took a shower. As he reappeared in the smoking room, 
where Stanhope, Carl and some others were sitting and chatting to- 
gether, he received quite an ovation. Patrick was really afraid to go 
home. He had kept the whole affair a profound secret from the 
family. Not even Grace, to whom he confided most affairs, had the 
least inkling. And even Karl had stolen away without giving any 
explanation, pleading an urgent call of business. Karl had gone to the 
store immediately on returning to town and had phoned to Grace 
from there, saying he would be home to supper at the usual hour. 

So about 5 P. M. Patrick and Uncle Stanhope sauntered into the 
front gate of the Maloney home, and after the usual effusive greet- 
ings from the folks, the two men went upstairs. Mr. Maloney had 
not yet come in from the store. When the bell rang for supper and 
all assembled. Mrs. Maloney who could read her husband’s counten- 
ance, as the mariner reads the barometer, saw that something had 
gone awry. His countenance looked stern and gloomy. After grace 
when all had seated themselves she asked him: 

“What is the matter, aren’t you well this evening?” 

“Yes, about as well as usual,” he replied, and then, giving Patrick 
a quick, sharp look, he said to him: ‘“What’s all this I hear down 
town about your being in a fist fight today? I had at least six calls 
over the phone congratulating me. What does it all mean?” 

Patrick colored up, for if there was one thing he dreaded, it was 
talling under the displeasure of his father. 

“Oh, it was nothing of importance,” he said. “I don’t see why 
the people make so’much of such trifles!’ 

“Humph!” returned the old man, “I don’t call that a trifle that my 
son accepts a challenge and goes out thirteen miles into a lonely wood, 
with his enemy’s seconds and doctors and they hammer at one another 
for a whole hour, trying to knock each other’s head off!” 

By this time every eye was on Patrick, and Uncle Stanhope’s feet 
were scraping the floor with nervous trepidation. Mrs. Maloney had 
set down the tea-pot and both hands rested on the table while she 
fixed Patrick with her large blue eyes. 

“T should say so!” she finally blurted out. “Father and Mother 
must learn of the doings of their children from strangers, when we 
should be the first consulted.” 
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The two men looked as guilty as two school boys caught robbing 
a chicken roost. 

“Well,” said Patrick, looking from his mother to his father and 
then back again; ‘I would have informed you both, but I didn’t want 
to have you worrying about it; now, that it is all over, there’s nothing 
to worry about.” : 

“And you, Stanhope Moriarity,” said Mrs. Maloney, looking hard 
at her brother, “I’d like to know what right you have to arrange a 
duel for my son to fight your battles for you?” 

“T was darn glad to have him,’ said Uncle Stanhope grinning sheep- 
ishly. “That youngster would have hammered up an old codger like 
me unmercifully, but Patrick did the business for me to a T, and I’m 
going to give him a fine gold watch.’ 

Willie’s eyes popped. 

“Besides,” continued Stanhope, “he didn’t challenge ME, and 
Father Liscombe said that under the circumstances it would be all 
right.” 

Strange, that the best of people will saddle their deliquencies on 
the shoulders of the priest! He’s a kind of scapegoat, I suppose. 


“Mother,” said Patrick, “it really could not be avoided. He would 
have branded me as a coward every where had I not accepted his 
challenge. And I knew that nothing would come out of it. Of course, 
I would not have fought with weapons that would injure, because 
that would be sinful. I simply let him hit me a few times, but at any 
time I could have grabbed him by the big toe and made him squeal 
like a pig. I’ve had lots more exciting bouts with Hamayata. Be- 
sides, I offered to shake hands before the fight began and let bye- 
gones be bye-gones, and he sneered at me. He simply got the humilia- 
tion that was coming to him, that’s all.” 

‘“‘He deserved a punishment for his outrageous act,” snapped Anne, 
“and I am glad that he got it. I’ve met no one that doesn’t condemn 
him.” 

“And I’ll back you up every time, Patrick!” chirped Willie. 

“Cork up, young man, and eat your supper!” said Mr. Maloney 
sternly. Then, turning to Patrick, he said slowly and solemnly: “All 
your fine explanations may be very good, but it still remains that you 
ignored your father and mother.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Patrick humbly; “I thought that I was 
acting for the best.” 
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“And it was the best,’ broke in Stanhope, bristling up. “You 
know very well, that neither of you would have given your consent. 
And the whole thing would have been spoiled.” 

But the old man was silent during the whole meal, and supper, 
which was an unusual thing at the Maloneys’, passed almost in silence, 
and Mr. Maloney thawed out only when Isabelle and her father came 
in later, and she said to Patrick: “I congratulate you and am proud 
of you for upholding the honor of your family. And I think the 
whole family ought to be proud of such a champion. 

Of course, Isabelle was partial, but that little speech seemed to be 
the oil of gladness and Mr. Maloney and Mr. Murphries and Uncle 
Stanhope got swapping stories, when there was a great pounding on 
the front door, and who comes in but old Mr. Sears. 

“Wall, I be durn,” he exclaimed, “put her thar, young man. So 
you done whipped that big feller! Wall, I remember when I was 
eighteen, I fit with a feller three hours for stealing one o’ my punkins. 
We jest hit and kicked and bit and scratched and butted till the crowd 
got tired and they sed: ‘Call it a draw,’ and a draw it’s been to this 
day. But he never come nigh my punkins after that.” 

As Patrick and his party were on the way to Pulaski from 
“Heron’s Glen” after the fight, they stopped for a moment at the 
planter’s residence, and Uncle Stanhope phoned the result to Char- 
lotte. Janice was on the lookout the whole morning for news, but 
Charlotte beat her to it, when the phone rang loud and shrill. 

“What’s the news?” said Janice, as Charlotte hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

“Stanhope just phoned that Patrick made Butterworth cry ‘enough,’ 
but that neither of them were hurt.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,’ snapped Janice. 
couldn’t do such a thing to a man like Butterworth. 


Charlotte shrugged her shoulders and went over to inform Father 
Liscombe. 


“That pigmy 


The death of Major General Hains in Washington, at the age of 
81, removes from the national capital one of the most picturesque 
military figures, and the oldest U. S. army officer in service during 
the world war. He was buried in Arlington Cemetery after a Requiem 
‘Mass at St. Matthew’s Church. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 





NAPOLEON’S PUPIL 





General Bertrand, a faithful friend of the Emperor Napoleon, 
became the exiled Emperor’s companion on the Island of St. Helena. 
He took with him his little daughter, who was allowed to visit Napo- 
leon every day. , 

One day Napoleon said to the little girl: 

“My child, you are young; but it will not be long before you will 
go back into the world where you will meet many people. You need 
to know how to live so as to please God who made you; for, above 
all things, the most important is to save your soul. Come to me to- 
morrow and I will give you a lesson in your catechism.” 

For two years Napoleon taught her the catechism each day. When 
she was old enough to receive her first Communion, he said to her 
one day: 

“My dear child, I believe you are now instructed in your religion 
so that you may prepare for your first Holy Communion. I have sent 
for two priests who will be here tomorrow. One will prepare you 
for your Communion, and how to live well,—the other will teach me 
how to prepare for death in order that I may die at peace with God 
and all the world, and be prepared to meet my Creator.” 

The priests came as Napoleon said. General Bertrand’s daughter 
received her first Holy Communion and Napoleon the Great was pre- 
pared for death. Miss Bertrand and her father told the details of the 


story to the Bishop who prepared Napoleon for death. Napoleon 
died May 5, 1821. 


BELIEF AND SCIENCE 





In his address when admitted to the celebrated French Academy, 
the great Pasteur declared: 


“Blessed is the man who has an ideal of the virtues of the Gospel 
and obeys it.” 
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On another occasion, growing impatient at the pretensions of 
would-be scientists, he said: 

“Posterity will one day laugh at the sublime foolishness of the 
modern materialistic philosophy. The more I study nature, the more 
I stand amazed at the work of the Creator. I pray while I am en- 
gaged at my work in the laboratory.” 


A WISE DISTINCTION 





Another celebrated scientist, Dumas, the great French chemist, 
who for many years was secretary of the French Academy of Sciences, 
one of the most renowned body of scientists in the world, declared: 

“People who only exploit the discoveries of others and who never 
make any themselves, greatly exaggerate their importance, because 
they never have run against the mysteries of science which have 
checked real savants. Hence their irreligion and their infatuation. 

“Tt is quite different with people who have made discoveries them- 
selves. They know by experience how limited their field is, and they 
find themselves at every step arrested by the incomprehensible. Hence 
their religion and their modesty. 

“Faith and respect for mysteries is easy for them. The more 
progress they make in science, the more they are confounded by the 
infinite.” 

A very wise distinction, indeed. 


AN OLD LEGEND 





There is an old legend that tells us of a man who had died and come 
face to face with his Maker on the great day of final reckoning. He 
had lived as well as most people, and now he stood before the judge 
of all the earth with the deeds of his life unfolded. As the story of 
his life was traced, the Judge’s eyes were clouded. He pushed the 


record to one side, and was about to utter sentence on the unfortunate 
man. 


Suddenly there gathered from every quarter a host of shining 
forms which pressed about the judgment seat. They appeared to be 
speaking earnestly to the judge as if pleading for mercy. Then they 
vanished as mysteriously as they came. The Judge smiled, turned 
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toward a messenger clad in the radiant robes of his office, and bade 
him conduct the man whose case he had considered into the realms of 
the blessed. 

As they moved away, the man said to his guide: 

“Tell me, who were those who just now stood in such numbers 
about the Judge and held conversation with him?” 

“They were,” answered he, “the deeds of kindness and of unselfish 
service you scattered far and wide while you lived on earth.” 


NOT MANUFACTURED 





“A few years ago,’ said a Protestant minister, “I was present 
at the funeral of a neighbor who had never attended any church. He 
was not an atheist, he was not a Christian, he was not a Jew. He 
was only indifferent to all forms of religious worship. As I stood by 
his coffin, to my side came another of his neighbors with similar mental 
qualities, and with a tendency toward atheism. He turned to me and 
said: 

“Bigelow, if there is any religion in this world, it must come from 
God, not from man. Don’t you reason that way?” 

I nddded assent. And he went on: 


“T cannot accept all that the Christians say: but I do think that 
if there is a God, He would make himself known in some way. I 
know that you would say, ‘He makes himself known in the world of 
nature.’ But, I believe, he would teach the heart of man in some other 
way.” 

Then pointing to a Roman Catholic church across the fields, he 
said as he slowly waved his hand: 

“Over yonder is a church that claims divine authority, and I be- 
lieve, if I were to take a chance in any church, it would be that one 
rather than a church established by a few ordinary men like myself.” 


“That man was known only as an ordinary citizen, interested in 
no church, and yet, during all the years of his life, he had been im- 
pressed by the devotion and loyalty of the members of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 


Twenty-five thousand members of the Holy Name Societies of 
Boston marched in procession on the feast of the Holy Name last 
January. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


CAMEOS 
I, 

Jesus in the midst of His Disciples on Holy Thursday night, plan- 
ning how He might remain forever with men, by means of the Blessed 
Sacrament. “I am with you all days” ..... 

Judas and the Jews in the house of the High Priest Caiphas, 
planning how they might put Him to death... . 

And we? 

II. 


Jesus in the Garden of Olives, agonizing for men, his soul sorrow- 
ful unto death, praying: “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice 
pass from me; yet not my will but thine be done.” 

Judas in the company of Jesus’s enemies, filled with one passion, 
self-love, praying: “Give me the thirty pieces of silver and I will 
deliver Him into your hands.” 

And we? 


III. 


Jesus before Pilate in deepest suffering and shame, with royal 
crown and scepter—the crown of thorns and the reed. “Art Thou 
a King?” “Thou sayest it; I am.” 

The Jews whose sick He had healed and sorrowing He had com- 
forted, now maddened by the sight of Him, crying: “We have no king 
but Cesar! Away with Him!” 

And we? 


IV. 


Jesus on the Cross—raised aloft: His dying eyes lit up by the 
light of divinity scan the long vistas of the ages, and He prays: 
“Father forgive them for they know not what they do.” 

The Jews wagging their heads in scorn and mockery: “If He be 
the Christ, let Him come down from the cross, and we will believe 
in Him!” 


And we? 
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A FARCE 





Personnel: Gilbert O. Nations: formerly connected with the “Men- 
ace,” now editor of “The Protestant,” published in Washington, D. C. 
At the time of the fight on the Catholic schools in Michigan, he was 
conspicuous, being introduced as “a former judge of the Federal 
Court,” which he never was. But that was a farce, too. 

Hanford MacNider, National Commander of the American Legion, 
a Protestant and a Mason. 

The Catholics of the U. S. A—about whom any lie can be told, 
and many will swallow it. 


ACT I. The Place: G. O. Nation’s paper “The Protestant.” (An 
article to be spoken with flashing eyes and a shrill voice.) 


‘ROME HEADS AMERICAN LEGION.” 


“Recognizing in the American Legion a powerful factor in the 
future policies of the United States, the Roman power has never lost 
an opportunity to push its alien influence in that great organization 
of valorous and popular ex-service men. Information has come to this 
magazine from a source deemed perfectly reliable that Hanford S. 
MacNider, who was recently elected head of the legion, is a Roman 
Catholic. 


“It is peculiarly important to the Roman hierarchy to have the 
official head of the legion at this particular time. As the clerical 
party known as the National Council of Catholic Men and National 
Council of Catholic Women, headed by Admiral Benson, a fourth de- 
gree Knight of Columbus, is being formed in the Roman churches to 
carry the primaries and general elections this year, Rome has so man- 
euvered as to place at the head of the legion a man under Papal tutel- 
age and therefore ready to co-operate with the titular head of the 
clerical party. 


“That alien party will doubtless find it vitally important thus to 
have a secret fellowship between the head of the legion and its own 
ostensible head. Every policy and purpose of the legion, it is ex- 
pected, will thus be known to the clerical party and to the directing 
hierarchy which is its actual and potential head. 


“One of the purposes of Roman propagandists in reiterating con- 


stantly the mathematical absurdity that forty per cent of the service 
men were Roman Catholics is to further Papal designs for control of 
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the legion. By asserting that Rome has forty per cent of the legion 
membership, it is sought to lend plausibility to the Papal ambition 
for leadership of the organization. Of course the selective draft could 
not take forty per cent of the army from the Roman Catholic fifteen 
per cent of the people. But that axiom of mathematics did not count 
in the Papal scheme of mendacity and intrigue—and the scheme has 
succeeded. Rome heads the legion.” 

ACT II MacNider’s reply: 

“This country was formed by men who sought religious tolerance 
and it is that spirit which has made it free, fine and worth living in. 
I happen to be a Protestant and attend a Protestant church, but as 
a member of many Masonic bodies, of which I have taken a more or 
less active part, I have great admiration for that institution, the Roman 
Catholic Church. Its stand and teachings for the preservation of the 
integrity of our lawful government were well exemplified in the heroic 
deaths of men who served in my own command. And I might add 
that the chaplains of that faith gave a human touch to their splendid 


service that made them beloved by all, Jew, Protestant and Catholic 
alike.” 


ACT II. G. O. Nation’s act. Scene: a printed slip, distributed 
among subscribers to “The Protestant.” 


“CORRECTION AND APOLOGY.” 


“In the February, 1922, issue of “The Protestant’ (Vol. 1, No. 12) 
on page I9I, an article appears under the heading ‘Rome Heads Amer- 
ican Legion,’ the contents of which are entirely erroneous. It is stated 
in that article that Colonel Hanford S. MacNider, the National Pres- 
ident of the legion, is a Roman Catholic, but later authentic informa- 
tion proves that he is instead a Protestant, a Mason and a thorough 
patriot. 

“The information published was obtained from a source which 
seemed authoritative and the article produced in the best of faith, but 
‘The Protestant’ is glad to make this correction and its editor deeply 
regrets that such an aspersion was mistakenly directed at the patriotic 
head of that valorous organization. 

“Full correction of this error will be made in the next number of 
‘The Protestant.’ 


Very sincerely, 
Gilbert O. Nations, Editor.” 
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Conclusion : 

1. We cannot help admiring MacNider’s candor, sincerity and fair 
ness. 

2. We cannot help despising Gilbert O. Nations’ evident spirit 
of bigotry—and unfairness. 

He tries to soothe MacNider by insinuating more calumny against 
Catholics, when he says: “he is instead a Protestant, a Mason and a 
thorough patriot,” as if Catholics could not be that. He had based a 
charge against Catholics on the supposed Catholicity of MacNider ; but 
he does not withdraw that. 

Woe to you, MacNider, if you had been a Catholic. Then all 
your services to the country would not have helped you, and all your 
decorations would have served to brand you as: not a Protestant, 
nor a Mason, nor a thorough patriot, but instead a Roman Catholic— 
and to be called that, is a terrible “aspersion” ! 

Dear Gilbert, you handle charity as roughly as you do truth! 

If ever the Spirit of American liberty and unity is shattered in 
our fair land, it will be due in great part to wild, fanatical libels such 
as this of Gilbert O. Nations against the Catholics of America. 


COMING BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS 


Morality by law—that is what some are striving for; and while 


we admire their purpose, we cannot help reminding them of their 
shortsightedness. 


“Laws helpless to curb youth.” That is the keynote of the confer- 
ence of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene board recently held in 
Chicago. 

“Youth, undisciplined and uncontrolled, is at the helm,” said one 
of the speakers. “Thousands of girls, many of them between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age, are leading irregular lives in Chicago. . . 
among these girls disease is rampant..... Regulation will not 
control this evil. In order to really cure it, we must strengthen the 
morals of girls and boys. The home must be developed and parents 
must again assume the reins of government.” 

And another declared with equal emphasis: “In order to fight 
social disease, we must fight through the home. Fear of disease never 
stopped anyone from committing an irregular act.” 
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Fear of disease and law: these are the modern gods. They have 
proved to be worthless idols. Now come back to the Church’s age- 
old wisdom and teach the Ten Commandments in the home. 


IF IT WERE—THEREFORE IT IS 





It sounds very strange, doesn’t it? Yet it is almost to the letter 
the line of argument pursued by a writer, a Protestant, in the New 
Age Magazine, official Masonic paper published at Washington, D. C. 
He writes: 

“The findings of the selective draft during the war was a most 
profound illustration of the ignorance that is rampant today in 
America.” 

“Of course much of this was in the mountainous regions of the 
states, but a great part of it was found among the foreign element 
who swelled our divisions and who could not read or write. It is 
possible that many of these had been left in wanton ignorance by the 
Roman Catholic Church in an added effort to hamper our school 
system. Jt might have been. But be that here or there, they were 
foreign and mainly good sons of the Church. They fought, bled and 
died often and deserve much credit, but, had it been against the dic- 
tates of their ecclesiastical powers we would have had a different 
story. Jt follows that ignorance goes hand in hand with “superstition 
and fear,” and we can only sweep the cobwebs away by a determined 
system of schooling—and only one system, if you please—if we expect 
to follow the laws and principles laid down by our fathers.” 

Splendid logic! Assertions without any proof, form the basis of 
the argument. Then,—‘it might have been,” and “had it been,” we 
would have had—therefore it is——ridiculous! 


This one issue of the “New Age” mentions the Catholic Church 


by name more than 25 times, and each time with the most evident 
and bitter hatred and hostility. 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburg has just issued a new catalog of 
Books by Catholic Authors in the Pittsburg Library. It contains 326 
pages, with each book annotated. The work is due to Rev. Thomas 
F. Coakley, D. D., who colloborated with the Library authorities. 
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Catholic Events 


(All events chronicled are reported by the N. C. W. C. News Service.) 





M. Lautier a French anti-clerical, in the ““Bomme Libre”, makes the 
following dramatic eulogy of the papacy, inspired by the blessing given 
by Pius XI to the world from the balcony of St. Peter’s: 

“Pius XI opened the windows over the vast world unsettled by the 
war, the vast world where interests and passions, avidity, suffering and 
anger are agitated more ardently than ever. To crumbling empires, 
anxious oligarchies and fearful masses the white cassock suddenly 
appeared like a ray of light through the obscurity and trouble of the 
present time, like a rift in the horizon dark with uncertainty. It was 
the dazzling symbol of eternal serenity. 

“The priest seems to ask of those who have accounts to render: 

“Oh, you who have taken from me my domains and my sovereignty, 
—O you who have found my presence irksome in those assemblies of 
the Hague and the Peace conferences of Paris and elsewhere, while 
you opened the doors wide to the least prepared of our brothers, to 
barely civilized samples of humanity, to puppets, emirs and rajahs from 
operettas, to so-called experts, to the most unheard of combination of 
incompetence and pretension ; O you who have excluded us from all the 
works for which we have meditated so long,—you have doubtless done 
much better without Our advice and support! Tell us, then, to what 
degree of sweet and refined education, above all to what point of fra- 
ternity you have led the world!” 

“And the leaders of the people, terrified, did not answer.” 

* * * 


The concordat between the Republic of Latvia and the Holy See 
has been concluded. By it the Catholic Church is again officially recog- 
nized in Latvia for the first time in 400 years. 

* * * 


“The American Cardinals will be present at the next conclave,” said 
the Holy Father in an audience to Cardinal O’Connell. “There will be 
no more racing 5,000 miles in a vain endeavor to reach Rome in time 
for the conclave. The United States is too important to be ignored as 
she has been. I shall see to it that what happened at the last conclave 
shall not happen again.” 

“In America,” he added, “the government respects religion. There- 
fore the government has a right to all that religion can give. It is a 
fair exchange.” 

* * * 

Archbishop Curley, addressing the largest audience of Catholic wo- 
men ever assembled in Baltimore, among other things said: 

“The ideals of a nation are determined by the degree with which 
its women uphold the holiness of marriage and the sacredness of the 
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home. Today, organized forces are at work to standardize everything, 
including babies. We must speak and in no uncertain terms, when 
such forces threaten to introduce legislation that will leave childless 
homes, take away the characters of our universities, and try to bar our 
men from the practice of the law. 

“T shall be ready to say my ‘nunc dimittis’ when I have seen a 
standard Catholic grammar school in every parish and Catholic high 
schools in Baltimore and Washington. When these schools are in 
charge of the best teachers America affords and are well endowed, 
then I shall be willing to go. This then is our objective: to train Cath- 


olic leaders by Catholic education.” 
* * * 


The diamond jubilee of the diocese of Galveston, Texas, which at 
the time of its erection in 1847 included all of Texas except the county 
of El Paso, was celebrated with elaborate ceremonies on March 14 and 
15. 

* * * 

Senator A. O. Stanley of Kentucky, in an address to the Ohio Sons 
of the American Revolution, denounced the present day trend toward 
federalization, as seen in the sterling-Towner Bill, Volstead Law, and 
so on. He said: 

“This powerful, well-organized and enormously subsidized propa- 
ganda, having succeeded in radically changing the form and purpose of 
the government, is now advocating other sumptuary legislation, intend- 
ing to force into an iron groove and to provide the most drastic and 
vexatious regulations for all the industrial, moral and spiritual activi- 


ties of the citizens of the United States.” 
* * * 


The Home of the Friendless conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
in Chicago was recently the scene of a fire, which began from spon- 
taneous combustion or a defective wire. It was 10 o'clock, just as the 
Sisters were tucking the last little ones into bed,—eighty in all. Im- 
mediately the Mother Superior marshalled her forces. One group was 
detailed to lead or carry out the eighty little ones; the other group of 
twelve nuns set to work to fight the fire. Armed with hatchets and 
with their faces swathed with wet towels, the fire-fighting squad 
chopped away at the floor until the fire was laid bare. Then the chem- 
ical apparatus in the house and a hose were brought into play and in 
a few minutes the fire was under control. 

Fire Chief Cullerton paid a high tribute to the bravery of the nuns: 
“Tt was the bravest work and the most efficient, I have ever known in 
years of fire-fighting,” he said. “When the firemen arrived, there was 
nothing for the company to do.” 

* * * 


The city of Tacoma, Wash., issued a law requiring all school child- 
ren to be vaccinated. The parochial schools all complied and were 
allowed to remain open. The parents of public school pupils objected 


so generally, that the Board of Health ordered them closed for eighteen 
days. 
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A fashionable Chicago country club has announced that a wireless 
service will be installed at its golf-linke in order that those of its mem- 
bers who are addicted to Sunday morning golf may be able to hear the 
sermons of their favorite pastors “while enjoying a cigarette on the 
veranda”. It indicates very clearly what laymen of some denomina- 
tions think of the worship of God! 

Another sign: recently the Northeastern Oklahoma Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church granted a license to a thirteen year old 
girl to preach and she has already filled several vacancies in different 
pulpits. 

a * 

The International Eucharistic Congress will be held in Rome fronr 
May 24 to May 29, 1922. The Holy Father will preside at the general 
opening meeting in the court of St. Damasus, within the Vatican walls. 

* * ae 

The Society of St. Gregory, an organization of Catholic organists 
and others interested in the cause of sacred music, will hold its conven- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y., in May. 

* * * 


In a bulletin issued and distributed in the Philippines and Latin 
America by the National Catholic Welfare Council, opportunities for 
foreign students at the Catholic colleges and universities in the United 
States are brought to the attention of those countries. 

The circulation of this bulletin was prompted by the attendance of 
Filipino students at educational institutions in the United States. In- 
quiry revealed that of 1,274 young men and women of the Philippines 


studying here, only 73, or about 514 per cent were in Catholic schools 
and colleges. 


* * * 


Henry F. Cope, of Chicago, in addressing the National Educational 
Association superintendence recently, declared: ‘Unless we can train 
children in the religious motives of living, all our social regulation will 
completely fail.” Perhaps the Church is right, after all! 

* * * 

Another sentence from Mr. Cope’s speech, read: “There never will 
be a police force big enough to suppress banditry in a city, unless you 
can outlaw it in the wills of the citizens. You cannot regulate folks in- 
to righteousness.” This also is a bit of the Church’s age old wisdom. 

* * * 

To commemorate the 100th anniversary of the Mission of Santa 
Clara, Calif., on the site of which the university bearing the same name 
stands, a “mission centennial week” will be held, beginning May 1. 

* * * 

Many thousands of poor and sick have profited by the activities of 
the Catholic Women’s League of St. Louis, during the past year. In 
all more than $6,000 was expended by the League in its social service, 
which included assistance for the poor, protective efforts in behalf of 
girls, instruction in domestic arts, and the free distribution of meals 
among deserving poor children. 
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i a 
Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Is a godfather and mother absolutely 
necessary at the Baptism of a child? 

It depends on what you mean by 
necessary : 

I. For validity: no, 
not required. 

II. For liceity: 1) In private Bap- 
tism: at least one sponsor should be 
used if it can easily be done; 

2) In solemn Baptism (i. e. with all 
the usual ceremonies.) a) Two spon- 
sors are never required. b) One (and 
that of opposite sex to subject bap- 
tized) should be used “in as far as 
possible.” So the law. 

III. Reply: Hence to omit one 
sponsor is never wrong; to neglect to 
get even one when possible is a trans- 
gression of law. But never makes the 
Baptism invalid. 

I have some non-Catholic friends 
and somehow they notice all kinds of 
little details that mever strike me. 
They noticed in the papers recently 
the term: “The Fisherman’s Ring” 
and wanted to know its signification. 
I never thought about that. Can you 
tell me? 

I. The Fisherman’s ring is a ring of 
gold, with a stone set in, used by the 
Pope in sealing certain letters called 
“Briefs.” The term is also applied to 
the seal itself. 

II. History: The first clear men- 
tion of it occurs in 1265 by Pope 
Clement IV. But then, as something 
already familiar. 

Formerly it was worn by the Pope; 
but now, it is kept by the chamberlain. 
On the death of a Pope it is 
broken. This custom is mentioned for 
the first time in 1521. The Fisher- 
man’s ring is given to the Pope on the 
day of the election. The Cardinal 
Camerlingo puts it on the Pope’s finger 
and he hands it to the Master of Cer- 
emonies to have his name put on it. 

III. Signification: 1) It is called 
“Fisherman’s Ring” because the stone 
bears the image of St. Peter in his 
boat in the act of fishing. 

2) It probably refers to Our Lord’s 


sponsors are 


words to him: Henceforth you shali 
be fishers of men. Or simply to the 
fact that Our Lord preaches from the 
bark of Peter. 

What book would help a Catholic 
better to understand the Catholic re- 
ligion? Never went to a Catholic 
school. 

(1) The Catechism —in order to 
know what the Catholic Faith actually 
teaches. Especially some larger cate- 
chism like Deharbe’s or the Christian 
Brothers’ large catechisms. 

(2) The Faith of our Fathers,—by 
Cardinal Gibbons,—which is one of the 
most popular books on Catholic doc- 
trine; or Credo, by Le Roy-O’Neill. 

(3) The Catholic Religion—by C. 
A. Martin,—which will give you at the 
same time a brief idea of the Church’s 
History ;—or the Hand of God— by 
Martin Scott, S. J. 

(4) The Externals of the Catholic 
Church,—by Sullivan,—in order to give 
you an idea of the church’s ceremonies 
and sacramentals; or, Catholic Belief 
and Practice— by Rev. James F. Mc- 
Gavick. 

(5) Man’s Great Concern—by E. 
R, Hull, S. J..—for the Church’s moral 
teaching; or You and Yours,—by Mar- 
tin Scott, S. J. 

Die Kleinen Tugenden. By P. Hil- 
debrand Allmendinger, O. S. B. 

A little paper-covered book of some 130 
pages. It has for its purpose to make 
the gentle St. Francis of Sales better 
known, and to awaken a longing for 
his writings, especially the Philothea 
and the Theotimus. The author has 
chosen for his motto the words of 
Father Roberti, S. J.: “They are little 
virtues, but they form great saints.” 

The greater part is taken up with the 
topic: How St. Francis loved and 
praised the Little Virtues and how he 
practised them. The closing chapters 
are entitled respectively: “Our Blessed 
et 


Saviour and the Little Virtues” 
Benedict and the Little Virtues”. 
The proceeds are to be devoted to 
the erection of the Benedictine Abbey 
Church at Muensterschwarzbach. 
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| Some Good Books 





The Ascent of Calvary. By Pere 
Louis Perroy. Translated from French 
by Marian Lindsay. Published by P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New 
York. Price $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 

In his introduction to this excellent 
book, Archbishop John J. Glennon of 
St. Louis, gives an admirably summary 
of its contents and likewise the uses to 
which it may be put. 


“In the following pages so admir- 
ably translated, is told again the story 
of how step by step the Saviour bore 
His Cross and went to death. There is 
beauty, feeling, and eloquence in the 
telling. Scene after scene is etched by 
a master-hand, with its background 
from the Old Testament, and in the 
foreground surrounding the precious 
Victim are found all the incidents of 
the Gospel narrative as they developed 
on the way—the kiss of betrayal—the 
cries of blasphemy—the reed and the 
scourge—the thorn crown and the sol- 
dier,s lance, Then the Mother, who 
loves and stands to see her Son die— 
the faithful few and faithless many; 
and then at last, the lonely, blood- 
stained figure hanging between earth 
and heaven, yielding His spirit up to 
God. 

“You will have, gentle reader, an op- 
portunity in the unfolding of each page 
to study, to meditate, and to pray. The 
blessed, bleeding Christ is looking out 
at you from every chapter. You can 
walk with Him along the way. You 
can help Him bear His Cross; and 
with a heart filled with sympathy you 
can watch and wait in the shadow of 
the Cross, the coming of the dawn.” 

To these commendatory words we 
need only add that the book’s external 
form well befits the beauty of its 
thought and language. 

Monasticism and Civilisation. By 
Very Rev. John B. O’Connor, O. P. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. Price, $1.75. 

A book that will make the heart of 
every Catholic glow with pride. In it 
he will find traced in a few hundred 


pages the wonderful work accomplished 
by the monks during a thousand years 
in behalf of civilization. 

As the author points out, the monks 
had dedicated themselves primarily to 
the service of God and the salvation of 
souls—their own and those of others. 
But still they incidentally managed to 
bring within the scope of influence and 
labors a host of other interests indi- 
rectly connected with their principal 
purpose. They laid the foundations for 
democracy, killed slavery, discovered 
new countries, cleared primeval forests, 
organized industries, developed print- 
ing, agriculture, medicine, surgery, edu- 
cation for the masses, and saved from 
Goth, Hun, and Vandal what remains 
to us of Greek and Latin art and 
science. 

To forestall any accusation of un- 
due prejudice in favor of monasticism, 
Father O’Connor quotes extensively 
from non-Catholic writers in proof of 
his contensions. He has likewise added 
excellent bibliography and index. 


Requiem Mass with Libera, dedicated 
to the memory of Pope Benedict XV., 
for three male voices, 1 and 2 Ten. 
and Bass, with Organ accompaniment, 
by the Rev. Carlo Rossini, Graduate of 
the Pontifical Superior School of Sa- 
cred Music, in Rome. Score .80; 
voice parts in score form, each .40. J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York. 


A Requiem and Libera by a priest, a 
member of a most authoritative school 
of Sacred Music. This seems to be 
sufficient guarantee for the strictly 
liturgical character of the composition. 
It is written in memory of our late 
spiritual Father, Pope Benedict XV. 
Love and esteem must have urged the 
composer to throw his best ability into 
the work. And the Mass is indeed a 
fine production, appropriate and in har- 
mony with the theme. The sombre 
Minor back-ground is enlivened by 
musical phrases that express hope and 
pity and petition and commiseration. 
It is indeed a Mass for the Dead; but 
it is far from being a dead Mass. 
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Lucid Intervals 





Holding her close to him, he gazed 
into the unfathomable depths of her 
gazelle-like eyes. Acute anxiety was 
expressed in every line of her fair 
face. Ever and anon a sigh seemed 
to rend her being with its intensity 
and she gazed into his face as though 
she would read his very soul. : 

For many minutes thus they sat, 
neither speaking, each gazing into the 
other’s eyes. 

“Yes,” said the oculist at last;“one 
eye is seriously affected, and, if not 
treated immediately, will develop a de- 
cided squint.”—Science and Invention. 

She: “He always was a bad egg, but 
nobody seemed to notice it while he 
was rich.” 

He: “Yes, he was all right until he 
was broke!” 


Irate Motorist: “Say, this darned 
car won't climb a hill! You said it 
was a fine machine!” 

Dealer: “I said: ‘On the level it’s a 
good car.’” 


Here is the original of all the moth- 
er-in-law stories in the world: 

As Mr. Caveman was gnawing at a 
bone in his cave one morning, Mrs. 
Caveman rushed in and said: “Quick! 
Get your club! Oh, quick!” 

“What’s the matter?” growled Mr. 
Caveman. 

“Saber-toothed tiger chasing moth- 
er!” gasped his wife. 

Mr. Caveman uttered an expression 
of annoyance,“ And what the deuce,” 
he asked, “do I care what happens to 
a saber-toothed tiger?” 


“When I composed that piece of 
music I could not get ten dollars for it, 
and now five thousand wouldn’t buy 
it.” 

“Yes? I think I’m one of the five 
thousand.” 


After Mr. Brown had raked his 
yard he took the accumulated rubbish 
into the street to burn. A number of 
neighbors’ children came flocking about 
the bonfire, among them a little girl 


whom Mr, Brown did not remember 
having seem before. Wishing, with 
his usual kindliness, to make the 
stranger feel at ease, he beamed upon 
her and said, heartily: 

Hello! Isn’t this a new face?” 

A deep red suffused her freckles. 
“No,” she stammered, “it ain’t new. 
It’s just been washed.” 


Biggs : “Her teeth are like the stars.” 
Jiggs: “Why?” 
Biggs: “They come out every night.” 


The Chinaman could speak but little 
English, and the Englishman could 
speak no Chinese; nevertheless, the din- 
ner went off agreeably. 

There was one dish that pleased the 
Englishman. It was a rich stew of 
onions, pork, mushrooms, and a dark, 
tender, well-flavored meat that tasted 
like duck. 

The Englishman ate heartily of this 
stew. Then he closed his eyes, lifted 
his hands and shook his head with an 
air of ecstacy, 

After this compliment to the dish, he 
said interrogatively: “Quack, quack?” 

“No, no,” said the Chinaman. “Bow- 
wow. 


A small boy of Jewish persuasion 
who was playing at the end of the 
pier fell into the sea and was only 
rescued after great difficulty by an 
intrepid swimmer, who dived off the 
end of the pier and succeeded in 
getting the boy into a rowboat. 

Half an hour afterwards, much ex- 
hausted by his effort, the rescuer was 
walking off the pier when a man came 
up and tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Are you the man who saved my 
son Ikey’s life?” he said. 

“Yes,” answered the much exhausted 
hero. 

“Then,” said the Hebrew in indig- 
nant tones, “vere’s his cap?” 





Traffic Cop: “Say you! Didn’t you 
see me wave at you?” 

Mirandy: “Yes, you fresh thing, 
and if Henry were here he’d paste you 
one for it.” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the eds 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
courses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 





Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 
RRS viidiesansUisvd cian us pies eee deans oan $3,507.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.) .. 2,057.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish. 


LEE, GORE.) ick vndeucs lie aidaeahe nies aeneen 492.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus 
SOONG SACD i isn dsc conncd in cucbies duansacunneel 1,258.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.) .. 1,507.00 


& * s 
Burse in Memory of Father Brown..............ceeeeeee $3,958.50 
ee eee re ere Tre eres eee rr Trees 577.00 
ie eT ONE PONS sg do 6's ka 8k 6 ee Eh ween cass 1,007.50 
OE TE TC AGe FOE ook ides Baas Hasien eens siieass 2,424.00 
Baree of St. Thomas the Apostle, .....cccccecceccnscssse 201.00 
NE A se kee 05k cue canpiensakedweekaesbuden 226.00 
SE OE te Was ois han cde dae ewbeweone swans eebens 506.00 
TPO IDL Cinadi ic ven pkgcerteesmteewbun aibees 152.60 
a ee eee rrr er rer se 518.00 




















Bonks 











For Parish, School and Home Libraries 








For Every Boy 


THE BOY KNIGHT 
By Martin J. Scott, S. J. 
Price, $1.50 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 
ry, C.Ss.R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. III postpaid $1.60 
All three for - - $3.50 


TESTIMONY TO THE 


TRUTH 
By Rev. H. P. Smyth 
Prise, $1.50 


For the Children:— 


THE KING OF THE 
GOLDEN CITY 
By Mother M. Loyola. 
Price, postpaid, $2.65 








‘“‘A Dollar Book’’:— 


LAMPS OF FIRE 
By Marion Nesbitt 


Price, $1.C0. 


A Best Seller 
BIRD-A-LEA 


By Clementia 
Price, post-paid, $1.50 


THE BOY WHO CAME 
BACK 


By John Talbot Smith. 


Price, postpaid, $1.35. 


Splendid for Girls: — 
MOSTLY MARY 
By Clementia. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 





ORDER AT ONCE FROM 





THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWCC, 


Box A WISCON Sif: 


z 








